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George II Giltwood Console Table with Eagle Support, inspired by the designs of William Kent. Circa 1740. 
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fie market for English furniture is as strong as it has ever been. While 
this is good news, it is also troubling. The amount of inventory available 
to the market is rapidly diminishing. I try to buy good English furniture 
and there are several things in the catalogue that so qualify. For example, 
the pedestal desk that dates circa 1850 which I bought out of the MCA 
sale at Sotheby’s about 18 years ago has lovely color and is a wonderful 
diminutive size. Similarly, the mahogany console table attributed to 
Benjamin Crook is a fine piece of furniture. A larger example of it was on 
the cover of the catalogue for Christie’s April sale of English furniture in 
London. Another piece that I would consider distinctive is the mahogany 
console table with the breccia marble top. The outward splayed legs, the 
carving trailing down the legs and the scroll feet coupled with the rich dark 
mahogany bespeak a maker of unusual capabilities. The table has presence 
and would hold its own in any decorative or antique situation. 


My goal, however, is to find not just good but important English 
furniture. When I come upon a piece that is both important and great 
such as the eagle console table featured on the cover, I consider myself 
lucky in the extreme. The story behind that console is interesting. Over 
twenty-five years ago, while I was studying English furniture restoration 
in London, I worked with a carver who restored a table by the same maker. 
It was, however, not an eagle, but a rooster. I fell in love with it because it 
was quirky and unusual with a big fat breast and held up by carved brackets; 
it was definitely of the William Kent period, circa 1740. Two years ago 
I happened upon this eagle and my heart stopped. It was, without doubt, 
by the same maker. That feeling happened again when I saw the owl table 
at Benacre Hall in the Sotheby’s sale this past May. It was the same maker 
again. I left a bid that could only be called ridiculous against the final bid 
of £520,000, but not getting the piece was offset by the vindication 
that someone has the identical feeling for this maker’s work that I do. 
These are the high points. This is why I do what I do. I hope you enjoy 


what I have put together. 


September 2000 


George II Giltwood Console Table with Eagle Support 


Circa 1740 
Height: 33%”, Width: 42%”, Depth: 214” 


An important eagle console table inspired by the Italianate designs of William Kent 
(1684-1748). Of rectangular form, the verde antico marble top rests on a giltwood 
frieze carved with a band of stylized acanthus leaves and beaded moulding supported 
by the head of an exquisitely carved and gilded eagle. His wings outspread, his head 
slightly turned, and his feathers well defined throughout, the bird appears poised for 
flight. The volute scroll supports to either side are each finely carved with prominent 
fish-scale ornament terminating in a large acanthus leaf at the foot. The eagle stands 
on a small base, which in turn rests on a rectangular faux marble plinth, further 
embellished with acanthus moulding. 


Eagle tables such as this are often described as being after William Kent, variously 
described as an architect, painter, landscape gardener, and furniture designer. While 
the scale and proportion are certainly characteristic of his work, there are no known 
surviving designs for console tables with eagle supports by Kent. There is, however, 
Kent’s illustration for the tail-piece of Alexander Pope’s translation of Homer’s epic 
poem, The Odyssey, published in 1725, recounting the history of Rome’s foundation 
after the Trojan wars. The illustration depicts two eagles with outstretched wings, 
supported by a bracket with a frieze of Greek-key ornament, further embellished with 
a mask and swags below-the typical form of an eagle console table, but reversed. 


This eagle console was surely inspired by the work of Kent and exhibits several 
characteristic elements of English Palladian design. The use of massive scrolled 
bracket supports appear in numerous designs for console tables of the period, such 

as John Vardy’s design for a pier table and glass, circa 1745, illustrated as plate 42 in 
Peter Ward-Jackson’s English Furniture Designs of the Eighteenth Century. Additionally 
and perhaps most importantly, this table is nearly identical to a console table with an - 
owl support sold as lot 96 of Sotheby’s Benacre Hall, Suffolk sale of May 9, 10, 11, 
2000, attributed to John Boson (circa 1705-1743), a close associate of William Kent. 
Both tables have similar scrolled bracket supports with fish-scale ornament and both 
birds display the same distinctive barrel breasts, dominant outspread wings, and feet. 
Wire cee are so much alike that there can be no doubt that they were crafted by the 
same maker. 


Victorian Period Mahogany Pedestal Desk 
Circa 1850 
Height: 28%”, Width: 48”, Depth: 28” 


A handsome and well-proportioned pedestal 
desk of beautifully faded mahogany timber. 
The rectangular green leather-lined top rests 
above three frieze drawers with circular brass 
pulls. The central kneehole is flanked on each 
side by three drawers and supported on a 
plinth base. 


George III Giltwood Oval Looking Glass 


Circa 1770 
Height: 404”, Width 30” 


An exceptional dry-stripped oval mirror in the chaste 
neoclassical taste. The surface of the fluted frame retains 
much of its original gilding, carved with an additional 
band of beaded moulding, with period, but not original, 


plate. 


Neoclassicism emerged in England during the 1760s, 
when furniture designers looked, once again, to classical 
antiquity for inspiration. Often restrained, this design 
idiom is characterized by the use of simple geometrical 
forms, the application of Greek and Roman architectural 
ornament, and a preference for linear decorative elements, 
rather than the rich sculptural decoration employed in 


rococo design. 


George III Mahogany Side Cabinet 


Circa 1770 
Height: 35%”, Width: 47”, Depth: 25” 


An attractive serpentine commode of fine color and quality. The 
double moulded edge front top rests above a conforming case with 
two panel-inset doors embellished by moulding with incurved corners, 
enclosing four sliding shelves. The case is raised on bracket feet. 


Regency Period Mahogany Dining Table 
Circa 1820 
Height: 28%", Length: 514”, Length with Leaves: 108%”, Depth: 52” 


A fine dining table of outstanding color. The rectangular rounded top with a reeded edge is 
supported by a single pedestal support leading to four splayed legs with ebony inlay ending 

in brass animal paw caps and castors. The top swivels and opens to allow additional leaves to 
be inserted, all supported by a system of extending brackets. 


Tables of this type were patented by William Pocock of 26 Southampton Street, London, in 
1805 and described as “Sympathetic” dining tables, perhaps referring to the ample leg-room 
that this particular design afforded the sitters. A labeled Pocock dining table of similar 
design to this table is illustrated on page 17 of Frances Collard’s Regency Furniture. 


George II Mahogany Side Table 

Attributed to Benjamin Crook (active 1732-48) 
Circa 1745 

Height: 32”, Width: 36”, Depth: 204” 


A very fine George II side table of elegant proportion and 
simple lines. The rectangular rose marble top rests above a 
simple concave frieze and moulded apron. The four slender 
cabriole legs ending in pad feet are each headed by boldly 
carved shells with part-fluted scallops and pendant bellflower 
motifs. 


The attributed maker, Benjamin Crook, established his 
cabinetmaking shop at ‘The George & White Lyon,’ south 
side of St. Paul’s Church Yard from 1732 until May 1748 
when the business was carried on by his son, also named 
Benjamin until 1771. Crook produced a varied range of 
“Cabinet Work in Mahogany and Walnut Tree” and often 
identified his work with a small circular label. 


Crook’s labeled furniture is of high quality and compares 
favorably with this side table. For example, a walnut card 
table by Crook illustrated as figure 25 in R.W. Symonds, 
English Furniture from Charles II to George II, shows a 
similar treatment of the carved shells on the knees. In 
addition, there are several other tables with this same 

detail that have recently come on the market, most notably 
lot 50 of Christie’s London April 6, 2000 sale and lot 249 
of Sotheby’s New York, October 21-22, 1999 sale. 


Pair of George III Mahogany Hall Chairs 
Circa 1760 


Height: 36”, Seat Height: 16%”, Width: 174”, Depth: 144” 


A splendid pair of hall chairs with beautifully carved rococo detail. Each 
balloon-shaped back is pierced with reserves ornamented with delicate 
floral elements and wispy acanthus leaves. The trapezoidal dished seat 
with dimples on each side rests on four cabriole legs joined by H-shaped, 
ring-turned stretchers ending in pad feet. 


This chair type with its serpentine profile and elaborate carved detail 
corresponds to a design for a ‘Hall Chair’ published as plate XVI in 
Thomas Chippendale’s The Gentleman and Cabinet-Maker’s Director, 
pictured on the right. 


Pair of Walnut Side 

Chairs with Original Crewel Work Upholstery 

Circa 1720 

Height: 42”, Seat Height: 15%”, Width: 21%”, Depth; 255 


An outstanding pair of Anglo-Dutch walnut side chairs. The upholstered back and trapezoidal shaped seat are 
supported by four squared cabriole legs connected by a shaped stretcher. The crewel work upholstery dates 
from the first quarter of the 18th century and is original to these chairs. The chain stitch decoration of the 


crewel work was probably not done by the lady of the house, but most likely done professionally and bought 
specifically to cover these chairs. 


The style of these chairs illustrates the strong continental design influence, particularly that of Holland, so 
typical of the English furniture of this period. The attenuated backs are also characteristic of baroque chair 
design and provide a wonderful means to display the colorful crewel work. 
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Regency Period Center Table with Walnut 
Marquetry Top 

Circa 1820 

Height: 28%”, Diameter: 54” 


An exceptional marquetry center table. The circular 
tilt-top is inlaid with beautifully rendered naturalistic 
floral and foliate motifs supported by a baluster shaft. 
The whole rests on a tripartite plinth base raised on 
carved animal paw feet and castors. 


The marquetry decoration found on the top of this piece 
is almost painterly in its execution. The floral sprays and 
lush foliage are realistically rendered and the use of 
contrasting veneers provides great depth to the overall 
composition. 


Pair of George III Oval Looking Glasses 
Circa 1765 
Height: 464”, Width: 274” 


An outstanding pair of carved giltwood mirrors in the manner of Thomas Johnson 
(1714-circa 1778) a designer, master carver and contemporary of Thomas Chippendale. 
The frames of these mirrors are exquisitely carved with naturalistic foliate motifs among 
richly adorned c-scrolls and s-scrolls. Each frame also includes figures of animals typically 
associated with the themes inspired by Francis Barlow’s illustrations to Aesop’s Fables. 
These elements are often found in Johnson’s attributed work, documented by the 
pattern books that he published throughout his career. His designs highlighted the 
rococo style as the ultimate form of expression for master carvers, incorporating 
architectural and fantastical elements along with the more typical scrolling foliage and 


rocaille motifs. 
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George III Blue-john Tazza 
Circa 1790 
Height: 54”, Diameter: 3” 


A finely polished tazza of veined Derbyshire 
spar. The circular tapering bowl of the cup 
is raised on a ring-turned stem with a 
moulded foot. 


Blue-john is a colored crystalline gemstone 
unique to a single mine at Castleton in 
Derbyshire. It typically has a translucent 
appearance with colors ranging from dark 
purple and violet to light brown and honey 
yellow. It was known in France as ‘bleu-jaune,’ 
hence the English name. Blue-john was the 
only English material that could successfully 
rival porphyry, jasper, and malachite during 
the eighteenth century, substances that were 
widely coveted by gentlemen collectors on 
the Grand Tour. 


Pair of Téle Tea Caddies 
Circalig25 

Height: 6%” 

Width: 6%” 

Depth: 6%” 


A pair of tdle tea caddies 
with japanned decoration 
imitating Oriental lacquer. 
Each piece has a hinged 
wooden top above four 
sides of tin-plated sheet 
iron, or tole, covered with 
a black asphaltum varnish 
and decorated with gold 
chinoiserie decoration. 
The caddies are both 
supported by four paw 
feet and set on a painted 
square plinth. 
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Louis XVI Ormolu Figures 

of the Four Seasons 

Circa 1790 

Height: 10%7, Width: 3°, Depth: 3” 


Four very finely cast allegorical figures 
of the Four Seasons each in the form 
of a classical maiden set on a marble 
plinth. Pictured from left to right, 
Autumn holds a cup symbolizing the 
harvest of grapes, Summer is posed 
gripping a sheaf of wheat, Spring 
stands with a wreath of flowers and a 
bird, Winter grasps herself, clad scantily 
against the cold. 


George II Mahogany Hanging Shelf 
Circa 1755 
Height: 47%”, Width: 364”, Depth: 10” 


A superb Chippendale period four-tier 
mahogany hanging shelf. The pierced 
sides are composed of various carved 
fretwork patterns with the bottom shelf 
incorporating two drawers. 


Thomas Chippendale’s The Gentleman 
and Cabinet-maker’s Director includes 
several examples of comparable fretwork 
designs, plates CXCII and CXCIII 
respectively. 


U7. 
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ormersel by Sir Bice Lily. 


Portrait of the Duchess of Somerset 
School of Sir Peter Lely 

Oil on Canvas 

Height including frame: 574”, Width: 47” 


Sir Peter Lely (1618-80) was probably born and certainly trained in Holland, but is chiefly 
associated with the English school. Lely is known to have arrived in England about 1641 
where he eventually became the chief portrait painter after Van Dyck’s death. At the 
Restoration, Lely was appointed principal painter to Charles II. Numerous commissions 
resulted, which necessitated setting up a workshop under Lely’s supervision. 


The portrait of the Duchess of Somerset exhibits several characteristic features of Lely’s 


documented work such as the distinctive posture of the sitter and the treatment of the 
background. 
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George II Mahogany Console Table 


Circa 1750 
Height: 33%”, Width: 48”, Depth: 23%° 


A superb mahogany console table with a breccia marble top of rectangular 
form with canted corners. The plain moulded frieze rests on four scrolled 
legs ornamented with carved acanthus decoration and scrolled feet. 


The rich color of the mahogany and the finely carved detail combine to 
produce a piece of sublime beauty. 


IW 


George III Mahogany Side Chair 
By Thomas Chippendale (1718-79) 
Cirea 1770 

Height: 37 4 seat cients 72 
Width: 237, Depth. 197 


A very important mahogany side 

chair exhibiting Thomas Chippendale’s 
quintessential interpretation of the 
neoclassical idiom. The back is 
composed of a carved lyre-shaped 

splat ornamented with rosettes and 
acanthus foliage headed by a finely 
carved patera centered on the crest 
rail. The back stiles are embellished 
with a single carved flowerhead, 

which is then repeated on the square 
tapering front legs ending in block feet. 


Thomas Chippendale is often regarded as the best-known designer of English furniture. His numerous commissions 
to furnish many of the grandest country houses of the day and his 1754 publication of The Gentleman and Cabinet- 
maker's Director, a comprehensive pattern book of furniture designs primarily in the rococo style, have made 
Chippendale a virtual icon of English cabinetmaking. His work in the neoclassical style, while very different from 
the designs commonly associated with the Chippendale name, is often considered some of the finest of his oeuvre. 


This chair is nearly identical to the chairs executed by Chippendale for Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire and very similar 


to those chairs executed by Chippendale in 1768 for Nostell Priory, West Yorkshire. An armchair, likely to have been 
made ensuite with this sidechair, is illustrated on 


their 1983 Summer Exhibition. 


page 51 in the catalogue published by Partridge Fine Arts Ltd. for 


Pair of Spode Footbaths or Jardinieres 
Circa 1820 
Height: 9”, Width: 204”, Depth: 144” 


A rare pair of Spode footbaths decorated with the blue transfer printed underglaze design of the 
“Bridge of Lucano.” This view was once thought to have been based upon an engraving in Merigot’s 
Views of Rome and its Vicinity (1796-98) but corresponds much more closely to a print entitled “The 
Tomb of Plautius Lucanus” engraved by Albert Henry Payne after a painting by H. Bibby. 


The Spode pottery and porcelain factory was founded in 1776 at Stoke-on-Trent, Staffordshire by 
Josiah Spode (1733-97). It began producing cream colored earthenware and by the first decade 

of the nineteenth century became known for its stoneware decorated with transfer printed Italianate 
views—considered to be some of the best of their type. 
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George II Mahogany Tea Table 


Circa 1750 
Height: 28”, Width: 27%”, Depth: 134° 


A gateleg-action mahogany tea table of fine color and quality. The 
semi-circular double-flap top opens to reveal a shallow well beneath. 
The whole is supported by graceful cabriole legs headed by carved 
scallop shells, ending in well-defined ball and claw feet. 
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Pair of Regency Period Rosewood Cabinets 
Circa 1815 


Height: 36”, Width: 42”, Depth: 15” 
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A pair of Regency rosewood cabinets faded to a warm golden tone. Each piece, raised on a plinth base, 
is embellished with gilded columnar elements at the corners headed by an ormolu rosette flanking a pair 
of trellis-paneled doors backed with pleated silk. The interior holds two adjustable shelves. 


The understated elegance and application of the gilded decorative elements on these cabinets are characteristics 
of the Anglo-French taste popularized by the work of the architect and designer Henry Holland (1745-1806). 


Pair of Louis XVI Ormolu 
Candelabra with Chinese 
Figural Supports 

Circa 1790 

Height: 144” 

Width: 4” 

Depth: 4” 


A whimsical pair of chinoiserie 
candelabra. Each piece is cast 
with a Chinese figure holding 
aloft a single ormolu candle 
arm ornamented with floral 
and foliate detail. The whole 
is raised on a rounded white 
marble base hung with chains 
and mounted on a square 


plinth. 


The Western use of Chinese 
decorative elements was a 
relative constant throughout 
the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Evocations of the 
exotic and fanciful Oriental 
inspired motifs were thought 
to have been an effective 
counterbalance to the often 
staid French neoclassical 
interiors. 


English Marble 
Figure of a Lion 
Circa 1840 
Height: 104” 
Width: 12%” 
Depth: 5%” 


A finely rendered white marble 
lion with curly mane and inset 
glass eyes. The figure stands 
with his right front paw resting 
on an orb. The smooth surface 
of the marble in conjunction 
with its mottled coloration 
produces a pleasing aesthetic. 
The whole is raised on a 
stepped rectangular base. 


Regency Period 
Rosewood Center Table 
Circa 1810 

Height: 27%” 

Diameter: 54” 


A round center table of 
exceptional timber and 
dignified simplicity. The 
finely grained rosewood top is 
supported by a cylindrical stem 
sheaved with stylized acanthus leaves 
and gadrooned detail at the base. The 
whole rests on a tripartite base edged 

with beaded ornament raised on 
beautifully carved scrolled feet and castors. 
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The very best rosewood center tables, 
such as this, have a magnificent color that 
renders a depth and three-dimensional 
quality to the surface. 


George III Mahogany 

Serving Table 

Circa 1785 

Height: 35”, Width: 544”, Depth: 27” 


A fine serpentine shaped 
serving table with good 
color throughout. The 
top rests on a fluted 
frieze supported by 
squared stop-fluted 

legs ending in spade 
feet. The front legs 

are each headed by a 
delicately carved patera. 


This side table’s spare 
ornament and treatment 
of the legs and feet 
relate to patterns for 
sideboards illustrated in 
George Hepplewhite’s 
The Cabinet-Maker and 
Upholsterer’s Guide 
published in 1788. 
Tables of this form 
would have been used 
for the display of such 
objects as plate and 
knife cases in the dining 
room. During the latter 
eighteenth century, they 
were incorporated into 
carefully planned interior 
decorative schemes often 
with accompanying pedestals, 
urns, and wine coolers. 


George II Giltwood Overmantel Mirror 
Circa 1760 
Height: 35”, Width: 644” 


A superb three panel rococo overmantel mirror with original beveled period glass. The frame, 
elaborately carved and gilded, is of exceptional quality, composed of lush floral and foliate motifs with 
two columnar elements separating the glass panels and a central cresting of pierced acanthus leaves. 


The marvelous movement of the frame’s design produced by the ruffled shells, stylized flowers and 
scrolling motifs is characteristic of the rococo style, predominant in France from the early part of the 
eighteenth century and introduced into England shortly thereafter. The term “rococo” actually derives 
from the French word rocaille, which describes the rockwork that features on many of the designs from 
this period and indeed in the composition of this mirror’s frame. 


Pair of George III Giltwood Wall Brackets 
Circa 1780 
Height: 24”, Width: 17%”, Depth: 9%” 


A striking pair of gilded wall brackets. Each 
has a rectangular frieze of delicately carved 
swags and beaded decoration above a tapering 
base composed of bound acanthus leaves. 


Set of Four 
George II 

Side Chairs 
Circa 55 

Height: 30” 
Width: 23%” 
Depth: 19%” 
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A set of four ample-sized Chippendale period 
side chairs. The crest rail is handsomely carved 
with stylized leafage and prominent shell ears 
while the splat is pierced incorporating acanthus 
foliage and delicate rosettes. Each trapezoidal 
over-upholstered seat is supported by four 
squared legs connected by open-fret stretchers. 


Empire Period Ormolu Figure of Napoleon 


Circa 1820 7 
Height: 8”, Width: 72”, Depth: 2% 


An idiosyncratic rendering of Napoleon standing, his 
arms characteristically crossed over his chest, flanked by a 
rustic chair and tree. The composition is mounted on an 
elaborate rectangular base supported by carved scrolling 
feet and other decorative moulding. 


Empire Period Bronze(?) and Ormolu Inkwell 
Circa 1325 
Height: 5 Width 372 Depih=37. 


A decorative inkwell of cast bronze (?) and ormolu 
mounted on a square marble plinth base. The sides of 
the piece are embellished by a representation of three 
miniature shelves of leather bound books. The whole is 
framed by an ormolu base moulding and removable 
ormolu top, which opens to reveal the inkwell. 
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Flemish Cast Bronze Cannon 
Dated 1883 


Height: 21”, Width: 49”, Depth: 22” 


Of typical form, the 22 inch barrel 
rests on a wooden wheeled stand. 
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